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Body 


There is something about walking the worn floorboards of Toronto's aging ferries that connects passengers to the 
generations of residents who walked them when they were new. 


But the safety of the city's charming ferry fleet was called into question in August when the Sam McBride crashed 
into the dock at the Jack Layton Ferry Terminal with 912 passengers and six crew aboard, injuring 20 people, one 
seriously. Five people, including two children, were reportedly treated in hospital. 


The details of the investigation into that crash have not been released. But incident reports, obtained by the Star 
under freedom of information laws, reveal that the Sam McBride failed twice in 2019, leaving the captain unable to 
stop the boat in both instances. 


Both 2019 incidents were related to a throttle malfunction: the vessel could be steered, but the engines could not be 
switched into reverse. 


Ferries don't have brakes. If you can't reverse the engines, you can't stop the boat. It will come to a stop, 
eventually, but not necessarily when you need it to. 


"It is possible in this scenario that you could continue forward until collision," according to a statement from the 
city's parks, forestry and recreation division. 


No collision was reported as a result of either of the 2019 incidents, and there were no injuries to passengers. In 
both cases, the Sam McBride was tied up, repaired and returned to service after extensive testing. 


Industry experts said it's not surprising the vehicles are failing, as they are decades past their expected lifespans. 
However, they also point out that Transport Canada conducts annual safety inspections to ensure the 
seaworthiness of the vessels. 


"Ferries are built to last decades," said Serge Buy, CEO of the Canadian Ferry Association, adding that the average 
age of Canada's ferry fleet is more than 40 years old. 


"Some ferries are older but, thanks to great maintenance schedules and regular upkeep, are kept in great working 
condition. It should also be noted that, if some ferries are old, ferries in Canada have a great track record for being 
safe." 


Toronto's ferry fleet consists of five boats that transport 1.4 million people to the Toronto Islands and back each 
year. They include the Trillium, a heritage vessel that is in occasional use. The boats make 17,000 trips a year. 
Only the Ongiara operates throughout the winter. 
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The boats were acquired between 1910 and 1963. The Sam McBride was built in 1939. 


The city has been thinking about replacing the boats since at least 2013, when a reserve fund to replace them was 
started with an initial contribution of $500,000. The target for delivery of the first two boats was 2019-20. 


But the project was delayed as plans morphed from a diesel fleet to a hybrid fleet to the current plan for an electric 
fleet, which will require new infrastructure on land. 


"Replacement of the city's ferry fleet is a generational opportunity, and it's important that we get this right," said 
Peter Didiano, project manager in capital projects for the city of Toronto. 


"The pivot to full electrification supports the city's TransformTO Net Zero Strategy, honours our commitment to 
climate action and is an investment that will ultimately save money." 


The projected cost of replacing the boats has risen from $25 million for the whole fleet in 2013 - a figure that does 
not appear to have been deeply researched at the time - to $65.4 million for two new electric ferries and related 
electrical infrastructure. 


The ferry reserve fund is expected to hit $7.93 million by the end of this year. The cost of the two new electric 
ferries has been approved by council in the parks, forestry and recreation capital budget. 


The first two electric ferries are slated to hit the water in late 2024 or early 2025, which seems optimistic. The 
request for proposals for building the boats has yet to be issued. 


Meanwhile, the city says the old boats are safe. In addition to annual Transport Canada inspection, each vessel is 
dry-docked on a five-year schedule for more detailed inspection and maintenance. The Sam McBride is next due for 
dry-docking in 2024. 


The city says that while the ferry fleet is older, each vessel has been upgraded to implement industry safety 
standards. 


"One of the reasons the fleet is in good condition for its age is that they operate only in freshwater (as opposed to 
harsher salt water) and do not operate in winter, except for the Ongiara," according to a statement from the city in 
response to questions from the Star. 


The first 2019 incident on the McBride took place on Aug. 21. The captain that day reported that the throttle control 
on both engines - the McBride has an engine in the bow and one in the stern - failed. 


"A technician was called in the following day, and diagnosed problems with the software, which was updated on 
both the bow and stern main engines," according to the incident report. 


Less than a month later, on Sept. 1, the throttle control on both engines failed again, within 10 minutes of one 
another, as the Sam McBride was docking. The passengers were able to disembark safely and the ferry was taken 
out of use. 


Multiple sea trials were conducted, with the McBride losing power repeatedly. The problem was again diagnosed as 
a software issue and the boat was returned to service after more testing to ensure the problem didn't reoccur. 


The Ongiara, a much smaller ferry that operates year-round, also experienced a "main engine control system" 
malfunction in 2019 and another in 2018, according to the documents released to the Star under freedom of 
information laws. 


One failure occurred on July 20, 2019, at the cityside dock. 


Another occurred "about a year earlier," as the boat was departing Hanlan's Point. The vessel began drifting toward 
shallow water. The Ongiara captain called the captain of the Sam McBride for help to stop the drifting. The problem 
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was solved with an engine reset before the captain of the McBride had to intervene. The technician who filed the 
report concluded: "It seems Main Engine Control system of this vessel sometimes malfunctioning." 


Ted Kirkpatrick, director of business development and government relations for Heddle Shipyards in Hamilton, 
reviewed the incident reports for the Star. 


"It does sound like the vessel (Sam McBride) had some engine issues but that's not overly uncommon," said 
Kirkpatrick. 


"It sounds a lot like what happened this summer," said Toronto Island resident Tony Farebrother, about the loss of 
throttle control on the Sam McBride in 2019. 


Farebrother, who chairs the Toronto Island Community Association, said islanders are more often on the Ongiara, 
which runs year-round to Ward's Island. 
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